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7 For “The Friend.” 
‘Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 
i Story and James Logan. 
| (Continued from page 299.) 
'“ The letter thou hast seen on vegetation.” 
This letter, was published, under the title 
ixperimenta et Meletemata de plantarum 
meratione,’ in Latin at Leyden, in 1739, and 
_ London in Latin, by Dr. Fothergill, with 
» English version on the opposite pages, in 
‘A7. The experiments and observations,” 
fersonally made by J. L. on the generation 
» plants,) “amply demonstrate the capacity 
_ the author for successful philosophical re- 
yarch.” (W. Armistead.) James Logan was 
/ correspondence, on subjects in which they 
‘ok a common interest, with Peter Collinson 
id John Bartram, (the latter styled by Lin- 
seus “the greatest living botanist,”) whose 
"teresting reciprocal letters have already, in 
ert, appeared in “The Friend.” The ex- 
riments on maize, by James Logan, formed 
beautiful demonstration of the Linnean 
ectrine of the sexes in plants. 
*“ As to those points in my last,” &. This 
pclining of controversy was not in anger, but 
fom a fear of the unsettling effects of length- 
ued disputation. He says ina previous letter 
I will enter into no disputes, nor do I be- 
Sve thyself inclinable thereto.” And accord- 
pgly we find T. Story, in his reply, closing 
ae argument in a manner so pleasant, as to 
fave none of the feeling of defeat with his 
fiend, and at the same time to impress his 
fvn and the correct view. So that they were 


a together than before the controversy ; 


iffidence of self, love, and the wisdom that 
»mes of love, in cases where friends may not 
se quite alike. 

_“The surprise I am under at the short hints 
nou hast given me.” James Logan might 
yell express surprise at this hypothesis of T. 
tory, for init, by a really wonderful intui- 
jon, he seems, without devoting to geologi- 
al studies more than the scanty leisure of a 
fe devoted to more important and useful 
‘bors for the good of men’s souls, to have 
aticipated, by a century at least, some of the 
‘iews of modern geologists. 

The interesting and valuable sermons of T. 
tory, alluded to above, were reprinted with- 
4 a few years. 
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Thomas Story to James Logan. 
London, 2d mo. 11th, 1738. 
| Hsteemed Friend,—My last was of the 8th 
of 12th month, which may be come to hand 
by this time, and as I said therein that I in- 
tended to send thee a transcript of what I 
have written on thy Charge, it comes here- 
with for thy perusal and correction, and if it 
be or can be made conformable to thy own 
sentiments, and be thought of any service, I 
am willing to be at the cost of the publication 
of some few of them, or the matters contained 
in them, in some form or other. I do not 
know there is anything in it counteracting 
any part of the Charge, (nor did I design any,) 
but if there be, in thy apprehension, please to 
assign the places, and alter them by some 
separate notes and references. In pages 10 
and 11, I had missed the matter in transcrib- 
ing it, but have supplied it in the margins, 
which I think will be intelligible. In some 
places I have repeated several of thy sen- 
tences, but in so doing I have added some 
further observations, comments, explanations, 
or expatiations upon them, all which I freely 
submit to thy own censure. What I have 
advanced concerning the primitive production 
of inert matter may be true, though I may not 
be easily understood, for want of proper terms 
whereby to express my sentiments on subjects 
so uncommon and abstruse; yet as the effects 
point back to the causes, and as the wisdom 
of the operator is known by the work, so by 
tracing nature backward by the manner of 


her own productions and issues, we may, bet- 
ter than by any other means I can think of, 
come to the knowledge of her first form and 
the state of, and from thence to her present 
perfections, in her various parts and circum- 
stances, and again, in the whole connected 
thing composed of many particulars. For it 
lis plain to demonstration, that all animals as 
well human as others, are now first in an 
animalcule state in the bodies of their imme- 
diate producers, before they issue into visi- 
bility, and so, likewise, are all vegetables in a 
state of farina before they attain such degrees 
of perfection as to become clear and distinct 
objects of sense. The bodies of the animal 
kinds being as so many sorts of soil into which 


easantly exhibiting the benign results of|the animalcula, as seed, are sown, in which 


they take root and are nourished for a time, 
till they arrive at the perfections assigned 
them there, and are fitted for transplantation 
into another soil, wherein they attain their 
full stature and strength, and answer the ends 
proposed by the Creator, in perpetual succes- 
sion. And in like manner, it is with vege- 
tables after their kinds. They are first in a 
farinal state in those plants which contain 
them, and they issue thence in their blossoms 
and flowers; and attaining their proper apti- 
tude in that condition, they then descend into 
their several germina, vagina, and stamina, 
gradually, as by so many stations, until they 
attain to the state of seeds after their various 
species, which are as plants wrapped up in 


pellicles, now capable of taking root in the 
earth, and imbibing the water, and the vari- 
ous chemical substances therein contained. 
They are thereby, and by the action of the 
sun and atmosphere, expanded, and sending 
forth their tender roots, they attract their first 
nutriment more powerfully, as likewise the 
minute particles of the pre-existing inert earth 
originally congenial to themselves, whereby 
they then also continue to proceed to their 
perfections for their several ends and uses, in 
perpetual succession, and decline gradually, 
as all animals (do), and resign their bodies at 
last into the earth from whence they were 
borrowed, and used for a time. So that there 
is a perpetual revolution of all things, but no 
proper annihilation of any, save only of form 
but not of substance. 

But, leaving this, I proceed a little upon 
another and more material subject. The 
present posture of affairs in Europe and the 
western parts of Asia, among the Turks and 
Christians, seems to tend to some general 
revolution, which the instruments thereof do 
not see nor understand. For the minds of 
mankind are generally under some uncommon 
dissatisfactions and agitations, but of very dif- 
ferent kinds and to various ends; the princes 
thirsting after absolute power over their sub- 
jects, and France over the whole, of which 
that seems more likely now to prevail than 
heretofore, by a fresh and close alliance with 
Spain, being all of one house, and intermed- 
dling in the affairs of all others, making her- 
self as common arbitrator, whether requested 
or not, and taking advantage of every acci- 
dent to add to her own power and the extent_ 
of her dominions. Of this the other powers, 
especially the Protestant, being fully apprized, 
seem ready to enter into some new confed- 
eracy for their common safety, and though 
some seem to abandon all religion as only the 
invention of priests for their own ends, and 
in concert with princes to supplant the rest 
of mankind and rule over them all, yet one 
may with some pleasure observe the sober 
concern that many of all sects are under in 
matters of religion, which generally tends to 
the acknowledgment of an inward principle 
and work; not excepting some Jews here in 
London, of whom I heard yesterday, that 
some of the more considerable sort among 
them having lately had some business with a 
Friend, (from whom I had the account,) after 
their matters were settled, desired to have 
some conversation with him concerning re- 
ligion, in which they told him that they, (that 
is, many of the Jews,) are weary of their own 
ceremonies as mere empty shows of no value, 
and have been looking into all the books of 
controversy among the Christians they can 
find, to see which of the sects and their prin- 
ciples appear most like real religion, which 
they agree is only the mind, and is spiritual. 
In the end, one of the most eminent among 
all of that sect in England, declared that if he 
should leave his religion and embrace Chris- 
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tianity in any form, it should be that of the 
Quakers, for he did not see anything like real 
religion in any other sect. 

And again, that continued zeal and concern 
among the Germans which thou hast heard 
of, may contribute a good part towards the 
advancement of religion. And among the 
young men at Oxford and Cambridge, called 
‘Methodists, some of whom appear publicly as 
preachers, are very much followed and by 
many approved, but their brethren the clergy 
do not only now refuse them their pulpits, 
but begin to revile them as enthusiasts, in- 
deed to stir up persecution against them by 
the government. However, the most noted 
of them, (Whitfield, is still preaching, some- 
times to prisoners in the jails, and in the fields 
and houses to multitudes of people who seem 
much to admire him, as likewise another of 
the same in Yorkshire, who has been into 
Germany to see that people there, and I hear 
hasa very good opinion of them as a spiritual- 
minded and innocent people. And here and 
there, we have some fresh movings among us, 
divers young persons of both sexes, here and 
in the country in several places, lately ap- 
pearing (speaking) in our meetings in public, 
and are hopeful, with some in other parts 
lately convinced. So that upon the whole it 
looks like a fresh spring coming on, by those 
buds, sprouts, and blossoms, in so many places 
and forms, which, may the great and good 
husbandman further cultivate to his own 
glory and the completion of the salvation of 
mankind. 

I may have tired thee by this time, and 
therefore shall only add, that things are at 
present pretty peaceable here among us. De- 
siring to hear from thee at thy leisure, with 
love to thyself, family and relations, I con- 
clude, and am thy sincere friend, 

THoMAS STORY. 
(To be continued.) 


Potatoes, Rice and Sugar. 


The potato was first brought to Hurope 
about 1550, by the Spanish conquerors of 
South America, who converted the Indian 
name of papas into battata ; but very little 
heed was paid to it till 1586, when Thomas 
Hariot—one of the unfortunate party with 
which Sir Walter Raleigh attempted to found 
his colony of Virginia—returned to England, 
and wrote a learned account of the botanical 
and other curiosities of the district he had 
visited. Here he described the potato as a 
plant with “round roots hanging together as 
if fixed on ropes, and good for food, either 
boiled or roasted, in which way it was com- 
monly used by the natives.” A few years 
later it was recommended by another writer, 
Gerarde, as an excellent ingredient for “ deli- 
cate conserves and restorative sweetmeats.” 
“To give them greater grace in eating,” 
Gerarde also said of potatoes, “they should 
be boiled with prunes.” Nearly a century 
passed before the real value of potatoes was 
discerned. Hariot, or some of his comrades, 
brought over a few plants, which were culti- 
vated as rarities. Raleigh, receiving from 
Queen Hlizabeth a grant of land at Youghal, 
in the south of Ireland, took them to his new 
home; and by him, as Sir Robert Southwell 
said in 1693, some were given to his grand- 
father, and naturalised in the country to 
which they were to prove so important an 
article of diet. But in 1663 the best that 
Boyle, discoursing to the Royal Society, could 


say of these Youghal vegetables was, that 
they were “very good to pickle for winter 
salads, and also to preserve.” <A year before 
that, however, some one else had suggested 
to the Royal Society that famine might be 
prevented “by dispersing potatoes through- 
out all parts of England.” The idea, with or 
without the help of learned men in London, 
was quickly taken up. Before the end of the 
seventeenth century the potato had become a 
cheap luxury all over Ireland, and its cultiva- 
tion had extended to Scotland and the north 
of England. Once established as a popular 
favorite, it quickly became a great staple of 
food. 

Other garden stuffs, some of them hardly 
less useful, were introduced among us [in Hng- 
land] rather earlier. Garden economy, still 
insufficiently practised in England, was a 
thing almost unknown in these islands until 
the Flemish colonists—who came in frequent 
tides under the Plantagenets, and most abun- 
dantly in Queen Elizabeth’s reign—set our 
forefathers a good example of thrift and tact. 
During the Middle Ages, even a common cab- 
bage was a present fit for a king, only to be 
obtained through the intervention of some 
friend trading with the Low Countries. The 
Flemish and Dutch refugees, however, who 
fled to England from Philip II.’s persecutions, 
brought their habits with them ; and carrots, 
celery, and a dozen other vegetables, as well 
as cabbages, first grown in the neat little gar- 
dens that they planted in Kent, Norfolk, and 
various parts of the country, were by them 
established as common articles of food. 

Of other substitutes for bread imported into 
England, but not fit for native growth, rice is 
the chief—a staple food to a greater number 
of people than any other grain, and grown 
extensively in India from the most ancient 
period. It was in early times occasionally 
brought to Hurope as a curiosity, and as soon 
as the Hast India Company became influential, 
regular trade in it began. But the Indian 
merchantmen had better cargoes at command, 
and rice was chiefly shipped by them for the 
use of their sailors during the passage. About 
two hundred years ago, however, a vessel 
coming to England from Madagascar, being 
driven by winds upon the coast of Carolina, 
its captain gave a little bag of rice-seed to a 
colonist named Woodward, who had befriend- 
ed him. Woodward sowed the seed in some 
marsh land, and a good crop resulted ; but the 
colonists knew not how to clean and prepare 
the grain for use, and the rice was neglected. 
Finding the soil congenial, it continued to 
grow and spread, so that it covered a wide 
area before the residents took any trouble to 
learn what use they could make of it. That 
they at length did; and then they found them- 
selves possessed of a commodity of great value 
in itself, and of greater value in that it grew, 
almost without cultivation, in districts too 
swampy to be made much use of in any other 
way. It was principally by help of its rice, 
used at home and sent in large quantities to 
Europe, that Carolina throve during more 
than a hundred years, and it still vies with 
cotton as a profitable article of trade. 

Sugar is another commodity that has wan- 
dered from the far Hast to the far West. 
Honey was the only sweetening ingredient 
known in Europe till the last days of the 
Roman empire, when sugar was introduced 
as a sweetmeat and a medicinal adjunct, and 
described as “the Indian salt, in color and 


form like common salt; but in taste and sweet 
ness like honey.” It came from India witl 
the spices and other rarities brought by th 
Oriental traders, but nothing appears to hav: 
been known of its production till the elevent! 
or twelfth century. The Crusaders learnt t: 
like it, and the taste which they encourage 
was soon partly gratified by the Arabs an: 
Moors, who planted the sugar-cane in Rhode 
Cyprus, Crete, and Sicily, and afterwards i 
Spain and Portugal. In 1420 the Portugues 
introduced it to more congenial soil in Madeir: 
(discovered and colonised by them in the pre 
vious year), and in 1503 it was taken by th 
Spaniards to the Canaries. Thence it wa 
quickly carried to the Spanish and Portugues 
settlements in the New World. Hispaniol 
and Brazil furnished most of the sugar con 
veyed to European markets until 1641, wher 
its cultivation was established in the Englis! 
colony of Barbadoes. There it flourished s 
well, and by that time its value was so wel 
understood, that in 1676 Barbadoes sugai 
furnished employment to four hundred vessels 
with an average burthen of 150 tons a-piece 
It soon spread to the other West India colo 
nies, and to the Dutch settlement in Guiana 
But sugar was a tolerably rare commodity it 
England till shortly before the year 1700 
when some 20,000,000 lbs. were consumed i! 
the country. By 1782 that quanty was mul 
tiplied eight times, and it was again doublec 
by 1840. More than 1,000,000,000 lbs. ar: 
now annually consumed in Great Britain anc 
Ireland. 


For “The Friend.” 


From the Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


The “deep plungings with buffetings anc 
toilings and groanings of spirit” as “the bond 
and afflictions that await us” here, alluded-t 
in the following memoranda by J. B., remin: 
of the language of David: “I am this da; 
weak, though anointed king:” of the recor: 
concerning Gideon and the three hundre 
men that went with him, that they passe: 
over Jordan “faint yet pursuing:” of thos 
who “wandered about in sheep-skins an 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, torment 
ed; of whom the world was not worthy:” © 
Him, our Lord and Saviour, who was mad 
perfect through suffering,” and had not wher 
to lay His head; but whose language to th 
Apostle Paul was, “ My grace is sufficient fo 
thee.” Though trials have ever, and will eve 
attend “the good fight of faith” here, “th 
arm of the Lord revealed” is the christian’ 
unfailing refuge and help, and consolation i 
every time of trial. It was this which er 
abled king David, though a stripling, to cor 
tend with the proud Philistine, the bold defie 
of the armies of Israel. It is this “strengt 
made perfect,” and arm revealed—not of u 
nor at our command—the might and powe 
of the Holy Spirit of Christ in the inner ma 
—that still remains to be the invincible armor 
the stronghold of every prisoner of hope; th: 
light, the life, and the joy of those who 
though “ troubled on every side,” “perplexed 
and “persecuted,” yet through and over al 
can praise the Lord. The same which Joh 
Barclay found to be “the Rock of sur 
strength, the immovable foundation of al 
true wisdom.” 

“1817. Ninth month 20th.—Truly do I re 
joice in believing, that I find myself losin; 


more and more of that authority and abilit; 
1} 
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do anything for the service of the blessed]}can fail to discover, and to admire the hand 
suse, which proceeds from the creature ; and | that is over us continually for good ; how sea- 
this happy experience, I see advancement|sonably it has been stretched out for our de- 
\well as safety. O! that all shadow and|liverance, for our encouragement, when there 
»pearance of confidence in the fleshly part,|seemed no one near to help, and nothing to 
‘ay be still farther removed ; that there may|do but to give up the tedious travel. It is in 
ow a yet more firm establishment on the|such a season that we are truly enabled to 
ock of sure strength, the immoveable foun-|‘ praise Him, who is the help of our counten- 
ation of all true wisdom. Man may possibly |ance and our God; and to repose anew in 
aink in his reasoning that a smooth path is|Him our confidence and trust for the time to 
est for the Christian pilgrim: little knowing|come. 

ow it is, that ‘we must through much tribu- Thy very affectionate, J.uB 
ition enter the kingdom’—except perhapsas| “1817. Ninth month 28th.—During the 
_respects outward afiliction. Yet we do see,|present and past fight of afflictions, which 
ad some of us feelingly know, that deep|the Lord has in wisdom appointed unto me, 
lungings with buffetings and toilings and|I have at times, through the assisting grace 
roanings of spirit, are the ‘ bonds and afflic-| of Him, who has been pleased to fight for me, 
‘ons that await us,’ down to the final hour it}maintained a fierce and desperate contest; 
aay be of our departure hence: and we can|and in degree have been enabled to stand firm 
f a truth declare at times, that such heavily |against the fury of the enemy. Yet at other 
‘stressing dispensations are by the permis-|seasons, after having been a long time under 
ion of the Author of all good in love to our|arms and very weary with watching and fast- 
ouls; and we are sometimes enabled, in the|ing, there has been a relapse or retreat ex- 
essed moment, when we feel ourselves on|perienced; and the ground that had been 
he banks of deliverance, to extol His holy|gained by hard fighting bas been lost or re- 
‘ame; who hath made us a path through the|linquished. O! how difficult at such a mo- 
aighty waters, and sustained us in the wilder-| ment, when harassed and oppressed, faint and 
ess. O! how shall my soul forbear to sing}ready to drop, to keep from utterly falling 
loud unto Him, who has preserved it in its}away, and fleeing before the emboldened ad- 
ravel through a land of pits and of snares,|versary; who, exulting in his success, is 
jhrough unspeakable darkness, and an almost| proudly pushing forward at this critical junc- 
itterly disconsolate state; and has given me|ture, to make the most of his advantages. 
his hour of rest and of peace, this little in-|But firmly persuaded I am, that with the 
erval of refreshment and joy and great con-| Lord there is sufficient strength and power 
olation. O! that this precious season had|to enable us to overcome all our enemies; I 
iever been graciously given unto me, rather|do very earnestly desire to trust in Him, and 
jhan that I should after such tender mercies,|not be afraid, to repose my reliance upon Him 
urn away from following the Lord in the|afresh day by day, to keep near to Him at 
little moment,’ when he may again be pleased |all times, to be very faithful unto his requir- 


10 ‘hide his face.’” 


INO Bg Di Bits 
“T,ondon, 22d of Ninth month, 1817. 


ings, to be very patient in waiting for his aid 
and counsel, and increasingly watchful against 
the snares of the enemy. And may his bless- 
ing come upon me, and prevent my utter de- 


_ “My dear friend,—There are some bright/struction, which at times seems fearfully im- 
spots in this wilderness journey, and I think pending. O! where is there hope, but in the 
shou wilt recognize them by my faint descrip-| Lord! 
sion; when as from an eminence we are en-| “1817. Ninth month.—O! it is good to 
abled to see to a considerable distance both|trust in the name of the Lord, to repose in 
oefore and behind us; feeling ourselves as it|/his arm of strength, his parental tenderness 
were removed into a purer atmosphere. Weland compassion. It is good to have our many 
san even distinguish the little stumbling-| strongholds invaded, our misplaced confidence 
dlocks that have impeded our progress, the| unhinged, our secret props struck away ; that 
rough and rocky ground that has sorely|we may more closely cling unto that, which 
wounded our feet, the very brambles and|is not of ourselves, nor of our brethren, but 
briery thickets that have jaded us, the narrow| comes only from the Source of all might and 
passes and threatening precipices through|of all mercy. O! it is good to have all sense 
which we have escaped, and on the edge of|of hope and of help withdrawn,—to be laid 
which we have been preserved. Here it is,/low in the dust with all our pride and selfish- 
on this interesting elevation, whilst the eye|ness; that we may feel that which is good to 
of the mind is rapidly traversing over and, flow in upon us in the Lord’s own time as an 
tracing the windings of the road by which we|unmerited gift, and thus be enabled to give 
have come, that we remember where and/the praise to Him alone, from whom comes 
when ‘the troubles of our hearts were en- grace and glory, and every good thing. O! 
larged;’ we call to mind the perplexity that|how great is my desire, that the Lord would 
befell us, the secret conflicts that attended,|rather give me darkness and distress; than 
and the temptations that waylaid us; we can) that, enjoying his favor and blessing, I should 
recisely point out the spot where ‘we sat|/be unmindful of the Giver, or grieve him by 
down by the rivers of Babylon,’ where ‘we|saying or doing anything inconsistent with 
wept when we remembered Zion,’ and ‘hanged| his blessed will concerning me.” 
our harps upon the willows,’ and refused to (To be continued.) 
be comforted ; we can tell where it was that 
we ‘fell among thieves, who stripped and 


It is an eminent sign that one is a child of 
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Colonial Adventures and Experiences. 
(Concluded from page 298.) 
We will conclude these selections by a few 
extracts illustrating still further Australian 
customs. At one time our author was em- 
ployed by a blacksmith to get bark for the 
roof ofa shop. He says: “The uses of bark 
in Capricornia remind one of those of the 
camel in Arabia, or the reindeer in Lapland, 
two animals whose sphere of usefulness I have 
regarded from my childhood with feelings of 
admiration not unmixed with awe. For ex- 
ample, my hut in Capricornia is either roofed 
with bark or entirely built of it; my bed pro- 
bably consists of a stiff sheet of it; the board 
on which I mix my frugal damper is also 
bark. I make to myself, if I like to take the 
trouble, dishes, plates, and spoons of bark. I 
make a lid for my teapot of the same material ; 
and if I die in the Bush, I shall probably be 
rolled up in a sheet of bark, or flattened down 
like a sandwich between two, and deposited 
under some gum-tree, on the bark of which, 
perchance, some pious friend or stranger may 
cut an inscription, commemorative of my fate 
and virtues. I am quite sure I have not enu- 
merated half the uses to which this box-bark 
is capable of being put; but I will now pro- 
ceed to describe the method of obtaining and 
preparing it. 

“The box-trees usually grow in low-lying 
situations, and usually on what is called 
‘plack-soil;? they seldom flourish far from 
water. They are not, as a rule, so large as 
many other of the forest trees, but they are 
usually more shapely, and often attain a con- 
siderable size. The trunks, too, are smooth, 
and pretty free from bends and knots. 

“The nearest available box-flat was distant 
about two and a half miles, for the trees which 
grew nearer had already been stripped, and 
every tree so stripped dies, and eventually 
falls. 

“I had never been engaged in stripping 


wounded’ us, and left us, as it were, half dead: 
and we shall not easily forget where the good 
Samaritan found us, and had compassion on 
us, and how tenderly he treated us, how dili- 
gently he took care of us, and provided 
our wants. O! which of us 


"4 


our heavenly Father, and a pupil of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a dwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, if he has learned of him to love his 
enemies, and to carry a gentle heart towards 


for|them that have done him ill, and to be peace- 
at such a time! ful with them that hate peace. 


bark before, but had a pretty good general 
idea of the method of proceeding, formed from 
what I had heard. The instruments required 
are an axe and tomahawk, a foot adze with a 
tolerably long handle, and a long pointed 
stick called a stripper. 

“The first step in the operation is to make 
with the axe a ring through the bark, at the 
distance of about a foot from the ground, an- 
other ring has then to be cut about seven or 
eight feet above this. Next comes the opera- 
tion of joining these rings by a perpendicular 
slit, and then the pointed stick or stripper 
comes into operation. The point is inserted 
in the perpendicular slit, and separates a part 
of the bark from the tree. As soon as suffi- 
cient progress has been made, it is necessary 
for one man to pull back the flap of the bark 
while the other works with the stripper, and 
in this way the bark is gradually stripped 
right round the tree and finally drops off. 
Care must, however, be taken not to be too 
rough, as the bark is liable to split, and be- 
come useless, if not handled tenderly. Our 
plan was to leave each sheet of bark leaning 
against the trunk, as we stripped it, and about 
a couple of hours before sundown to collect 
the sheets, ‘fire’ them and pile them. Hach 
sheet of bark requires to have a fire lighted 
underneath it, in order to straighten it, other- 
wise it would retain the shape of the tree. 
The firing is done by means of dry grass. 
The last operation is to pile the sheets, plac- 
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ing boughs of trees to keep them flat; they 
will be ready for use in a couple of days. The 
bark thus prepared is tough and flexible, and 
will keep out wet for along time. The box 
bark is preferred to that of other trees, as it 
strips without breaking, if properly handled. 
The bark of some of the species of gum, is 
considerably thicker, but comes off in flakes 
and pieces. The ‘stringy bark,’ preferred by 
the blackfellows, is too thin for ordinary pur- 
poses, although it strips well.” 

Heat.— ‘The ground sometimes grows 
frightfully hot in Capricornia, and I often 
wondered how the children could stand it. 
Any iron tool thrown on the ground, and ex- 
posed to the sun, will shortly become so hot 
as to burn and blister the fingers. Unfortu- 
nately, in the hottest times and warmest re- 
gions, I had not the opportunity of consulting 
a thermometer, but a hundred and twenty to 
a hundred and forty is no uncommon degree 
of heat in the height of summer. I have seen 
the parrots falling dead from the trees, and 
have known an old sheep, who walked in- 
cautiously out, from the shade where the rest 
lay, to spin round and round, and roll over 
dead. Men do not, however, generally ex- 
perience much inconvenience from the heat, 
as the air is fresh and clear.” 

Lost.— In the middle of the day, to add to 
my evil case, I lost myself altogether, or 
rather, (which was much the same thing,) 
lost the track on which I had been travelling. 
Now I had only a general notion that I 
wanted to go in a south-westerly direction, 
but I knew that it would be quite possible to 
walk hundreds of miles in that, or almost any 
other direction, without arriving at a habita- 
tion of any kind; it being very easy to pass 
within a quarter of a mile, or less, of a station, 
without having the least cause to suspect its 
existence. After searching for some time for 
marked trees, and finding none, I sat down 
on a log to smoke a pipe and consider. 

“T had kept the track all right, untilit had 
emerged on a small plain, thinly sprinkled 
with grey grass. I had followed it to about 
the middle of this plain, and my attention had 
been suddenly attracted by a turkey stalking 
along with a brood of young ones at her heels, 
and when I looked for the track again, it was 
not to be seen. There was not much of it at 
the best of times, only here and there a horse’s 
footprint, and the faint trace of the wheels of 
a horse-cart, which I knew had gone along 
about a week before me; there was not the 
faintest chance, either, of any one turning up, 
to help me out of my difficulty. As I smoked, 
an idea came into my head: I had often heard, 
that people who were lost, had recovered 
themselves by following the watershed—one 
small gully leading to a larger one, and this 
again to another, and so eventually to water. 

“ Now in Capricornia (water being a scarce 
article) its presence usually indicates the 
neighborhood of human habitations, or at 
least of a road leading thereto. I had, at all 
events, clearly ascertained that looking for 
the track which I had lost was only so much 
waste of precious time. So I took the first 
little dry gully which I could find, and traced 
its course ; I knew that there were shepherds’ 
huts scattered here and there in the valleys 

_ and on the creeks, but, I might be many miles 
from any of them. After following my guliy 
for a couple of miles or so, it brought me, as 
I anticipated, to a larger one. This was a 
deeper watercourse, with abrupt and well, 


defined banks—not a mere temporary chan- 
nel, made by the last thunderstorm ; and hay- 
ing found which way the current had been 
running, for the ground here had no percepti- 
ble slope, I continued my way. The banks 
of this creek were clothed with the different 
kinds of grass-tree, and tropical ferns, show- 
ing that there was water underneath. The 
grass was long and tangled, and walking 
through it was no easy job; moreover the 
seeds stuck into my legs like little arrows, 
causing constant annoyance. 

“Tt was clear, from the appearance of the 
country, that I was in a region which few if 
any, white men had ever traversed, nor were 
there any signs of blackfellows. Solemn tree- 
trunks and waving grass, far as the eye could 
reach, and the noise of my own progress was 
quite distressing to my ear; all else was so 
still. I began to think that this was the worst 
fix I had ever been in, in my life. Still I 
stumbled on somehow, fighting my way 
through grass higher than my head, and tum- 
bling over logs and branches. I felt that my 
only chance was to persevere; but after a 
couple of hours of this work I began to feel 
exhausted, and the sun was getting uncom- 
monly low; there was not more than an hour 
and a half of daylight. 

“My perseverance was, however, soon re- 
warded. I began to emerge into a different 
kind of country, the grass became thinner, 
and instead of the everlasting iron-bark and 
gum-trees, I saw an occasional box-tree. This 
was encouraging. The soil, too, instead of 
showing nothing but clay or black soil, now 
became sandy. I was evidently near the 
mouth of my creek. When there was about 
half an hour of daylight remaining, I arrived 
at a large sandy creek with timber growing 
in its bed, and an occasional sheet of water 
gleaming between the trunks. I could now 
hold out for a day or two at all events. Just 
as the sun was setting, I came upon some 
fresh sheep-tracks, and about ten minutes 
afterwards, there was just light enough left, 
for me to distinguish a bark gunyah, and the 
shepherd was just coming up with a bucket 
of water from the creek. The joy which L 
experienced, and the surprise with which I 
was greeted, may easily be imagined, and be- 
fore the sun was well down, I was sharing 
with him a good supper of tea, salt mutton, 
and damper, and explaining and relating my 
late adventure. He was of course very glad 
to see me, as he would have been to see any 
one. He had once (so he told me) been a 
Cambridge under-graduate, and this fact at 
once established a bond of sympathy between 
us. Now some people may suppose that I 
talk too much about these educated shep- 
herds, but the fact is that the majority of the 
shepherds whom IJ met in the north of Queens- 
land were men of this class. Doubtless there 
were others, but my way was not thrown 
very much among them, and if it had been, 
my experience in that respect would have 
been hardly worth narrating. 

“This man struck me as being unusually 
‘cranky’ even for a shepherd; for in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, or whenever the whim 
struck him, he would break into some quota- 
tions, from Virgil, or Shakespeare, or Homer, 
stalking up and down the while, and looking 
very fierce. I stopped there, of course, that 
night, and he insisted on my stopping the 


next day also; for he declared that he had 
not seen a civilized man for the last five years, 


which was very probable; so the next day th 
sheep went their way, after the manner of 
well-organized flock, and we sauntered o 
and sat in the shade together, or climbed : 
spreading plum-tree, and reclined among th 
branches. We called up a good many reco] 
lections, and discoursed learnedly about man} 
things. After supper we played a game o 
cribbage, on a board made out of a bar o 
soap, (I have already extolled this invention, 
and after that a game of draughts, on a home 
made board, with old trouser-buttons for men 
I soon found that, like so many others, thi 
man used to drink his money regularly ; in 
deed he acknowledged no other end or ain 
in earning it. He used to go regularly, abou 
once in six months, to the nearest public 
(about fifty miles,) and there revel in intoxi 
cation for a few days. He gave me a pair 0 
good boots, (for mine were rather dilapidated, 
and in the morning, before I started, he wen 
out to the corner of the yard, and began t¢ 
dig. I thought it was only a ‘cranky fit, 
and could not make out what he was doing 
Presently he brought out an old tin match 
box, and, opening it, produced some pieces : 
paper, one of which he handed to me: it wa 
a cheque for two pounds. He would not lister 
to my remonstrances. ‘You see,’ said he 
pointing to the box, ‘this is my last three 
months’ pay, and I have buried it here in my 
bank until the time comes when the six months 
are up, and I can spend it. It will only be a 
glass or two less for me, and I shan’t miss it 
when I’m drunk, and it will help you on the 
road.’” 

Our author finally became thoroughly satis- 
fied that Queensland furnished no field of 
operations for men without capital, and who 
were not fitted for manual labor ; and through 
the kindness of his friends was enabled to re- 
turn to England. 


For “The Friend.” 
Our Aims in Life. 

[The following is a portion of an address, 
delivered some years ago, to a class of young 
men about leaving school. It is published 
with the hope that it may be of use to some 
who may read it in these pages. ] 

Jt will be well to remember, in thinking of 
this subject, that in the Providence of our 
Heavenly Father, it is not designed that any 
thing should be out of place, but that all 
should work together in harmony; and that 
for each of us there must be a niche prepared 
in the great plan. In other words, that we 
have each an individual work to do, both as 
regards ourselves, and in doing our share in 
furthering the design of our Creator. There- 
fore we cannot believe that there can ever be 
occasion for the repining that is so often heard; 
that any reason can exist for our concluding 
that we are of nouse in the world. Hach one 
of us is a whole unit in the sight of our Father; 
and surely if He regards the sparrows that 
fall to the ground, we need not fear his over- 
looking or forgetting us. Then let us think 
rather of our responsibilities, and consider 
how we can best employ those talents so cer- 
tainly committed to our keeping (to be re- 
quired “with usury” in the end,) so that the 
retrospect of a life well spent may be ours, 
when we stand on the brink of the dark river, 
and have nothing but the mercy of our Sa- 
viour to trust in, to help us across. 

I hope you have anticipated me in the state- 
ment of what should be the /irst aim of our, 
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»s. “To work out,” to use the beautiful lan- 
ge of the Bible, “our own salvation, with 
+ and trembling.” Notice the language ;— 
» work out.” It is not by the work of an 
ur or a day or a year, that this is to be done, 
by that of a life, from the time when 
‘son asserts her reign in our minds until 
- abdicates her shattered seat. We all have 
» part of this to do, if our sojourn on this 
‘th is to be followed by happiness hereafter; 
, it is not of this that I wish to speak. IL 
‘rely call it up before you lest you should 
ak I place inferior subjects before or above 


What should be, then, our aims in life? We 
| differently constituted ; each having pecu- 
sities of mind, which will inevitably scatter 
far asunder in the world of work. The 
et that one performs, will be impossible for 
» next perhaps, while the latter will find a 
‘he, in which the former would be cramped 
4d confined. He, of you, who follows the 
ow in after years, will not look with envy 
him who writes an M. D. at the end of his 
ime; and he who pursues the quiet routine 
mercantile life, will not begrudge an old 
aoolfellow the pleasure of living among the 
ick and hum and whirl of incessantly mov- 
~ machinery. Far be it from me to suggest 
en, that there is not great advantage to be 
rived from an intelligent selecting of our 
cupation in life. On the contrary, I believe 
» should make it a subject of much thought, 
d take into the account not alone its suit- 
iility to our intellectual or physical powers, 
also to our moral needs and dangers. But 
fependent of particular professions, there 
© certain aims which we should keep con- 
antly before us, as applicable to all. 
In the first place it is our duty to recognise 
‘e importance of building up such a charac- 
©, a8 we grow older and older, that our in- 
‘ence upon our fellow men will be as great 
possible on the side of truth and justice. 
ad in endeavoring so to do, we must not 
‘1 to remember that the moral element in a 
an’s character, is by far the most powerful 
influencing others. How many examples 
sve we in history by which this is proven 
‘yond dispute! And how many have we 
10wn, even in the limited circle of our ac- 
vaintance, whose pure morals and integrity 
we weighed far more in counsels, and in 
rning others towards the right, than the 
ore brilliant parts of men in whom these 
talities were not so conspicuous. Therefore 
should be our earnest purpose, to build our 
uaracters upon the solid rock of perfect in- 
pry and purity; believing implicitly that 
lhatever storms may come, or whatever 
find may blow, they will fail to overturn it, 
ad that, whatever our other attainments are, 
ar light will not be hid under a bushel, but, 
3 our occupation what it may, will enlighten 
ae circle in which we move. Remember 
iat always, in all circumstances that can 
tise “the Heart is more than the Head;” 
ad that we can only become truly great, can 


oly approach the “fulness of the stature of 


christian man” by “taking heed thereto, to 
leanse our way.” 

Secondly, we should become fully impressed 
‘ith the importance of intellectual culture. 1 
0 not refer here to that education which we 
obtain in schools, though it is much to be 
rized, but rather to that daily work which 
i to last through life. We go to school mainly 
> learn how to study, not to perfect our 
Ve 7) 


or 


knowledge, and he who weakly imagines that 
when his schooldays are over, he has an edu- 
cation which will serve to make him a useful 
citizen, will be by sad experience quickly un- 
deceived. No, we stand, on leaving school 
just on the threshold of knowledge, a child in 
many things still. Another then, of our aims 
in life should be, constantly, day by day, to 
expand our knowledge, to strengthen and 
deepen our minds, to cultivate thoroughness, 
to treasure up in the storehouse of memory 
materials with which to work when the occa- 
sion requires. Bacon’s Aphorism, “ Know- 
ledge ig power,” though not wholly true, as 
will be supposed, if my expressed views as to 
the necessity of moral power, are admitted, 
yet contains some truth, for there can be no 
doubt that, as an instrument in the hands of 
integrity, it is potent beyond almost any 
other. 

And here let me remark, that we should, 
in all our endeavors, aim high. What if we 
do not reach our goal? The upward pointed 
arrow will go further than that directed to 
the earth, even if it does not hit the stars, 
and so even if our attempts at improvement 
do not bring perfection (as they assuredly will 
not) we shall yet be conscious of gradually 
mounting higher and higher up the hill, and 
constantly becoming more and more able to 
perform our work in the world, to our own 
satisfaction, and to His glory who placed us 
here for that purpose. 

But is not this daily work a constant 
struggle? Are we not meeting difficulties 
and discouragements every hour, almost, in 
our endeavors thus to perfect our character? 
Undoubtedly so. But in whatis it otherwise? 
This life of ours is one long struggle, made 
so, in mercy, by our Heavenly Father. “In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread,” was the doom pronounced upon our 
first parents, and it has not been removed 
from us. Labor is necessary to almost every 
thing we obtain, and it is an unquestionable 
fact, that the more labor is bestowed, the 
richer the reward, while that which is ob- 
tained with little, is often not worth possess- 
ing. But this we are sure of, that if with 
high purpose we endeavor to bear up under 
all discouragements, light will spring up where 
all seemed darkness, way will be made where 
there seemed no way, and capabilities and 
capacities will be shown us, of which we had 
no idea before. One of the richest silver 
mines in the world was discovered by the 
giving way of a bush, that the Indian had 
grasped in his toilsome ascent. So some of 
our difficulties, and failures even, may disclose 
powers hidden before, which, thus brought 
to light, will increase our usefulness in the 
world. 

Let me ask you to consider these things. 
Let me impress once more upon you the fact, 
that the formation of your characters rests 
much upon yourselves,—upon your aims in 
life, and that upon your characters, depends 
almost altogether the influence, either for 
good or evil, which you will exert upon your 
fellow men. 

We are all of us very weak; and are often 
constrained to say, as a good man of old did, 


deavor to do right, if our aims are in the right 
direction, and our purpose pure, we shall be 
helped with strength that never failed, and 
be enabled to feel that, while our example is 
useful in guiding others, we are being guided 


“That which I would I do not;” yet if we en- 


ourselves to a home where all difficulties end, 
and discouragements are no more. 


Selected. 
SLEEP. 
“So He giveth his beloved sleep.” Psal. exxvii. 2. 
He sees when their footsteps falter, when their hearts 
grow weak and faint, 
He marks when their strength is failing, and listens to 
each complaint ; 
He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway has 
grown too steep ; 
And folded in fair green pastures, 
He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn-out children, that sigh for the 
daylight’s close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home and its 
sweet repose ; 

So He calls them in from their labors ere the shadows 
around them creep, 

And silently watching o’er them, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh! so gently, as a mother will hush to 
rest 

The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on her 
breast ; 

Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that made 
them weep ; 

For with many a soothing promise 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it! friends the dearest can never this boon 
bestow ; 

But He touches the drooping eyelids, and placid the 
features grow; 

Their foes may gather about them, and storms may 
round them sweep, 

But, guarding them safe from danger, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that opprest 
to-day, 

Like mists, that clear in the sunlight; have noiselessly 
passed away ; 

Nor call nor clamor can rouse them from slumbers so 
pure and deep, 

For only His voice can reach them 

Who giveth His loved ones sleep. 


Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that their 
race is run; 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our work, like 
theirs, is done! 

Till then we would yield with gladness our treasures 
to Him to keep, 

And rejoice in the sweet assurance, 

He giveth His loved ones sleep. 
Golden Hours. 


Forest in Trinidad, 

My first feeling on entering the high woods 
was helplessness, confusion, awe, all but ter- 
ror. One is afraid at first to venture in fifty 
yards. Without a compass, or the landmark 
of some opening to or from which he can look, 
a man must be lost in the first ten minutes, 
such a sameness is there in the infinite variety. 
That sameness and variety make it impossible 
to give any general sketch of a forest. Once 
inside, “ you can not see the wood for the 
trees.” You can only wander on as far’ as you 
dare, letting each object impress itself on your 
mind as it may, and carrying away a con- 
fused recollection of innumerable perpendicu- 
lar lines, all-straining upward, in fierce com- 
petition, toward the light-food far above ; and 
next of a green cloud, or rather mist, which 
hovers round your head, and rises, thickening 
and thickening to an unknown height. The 
upward lines are of every possible thickness, 
and of almost every possible hue; what leaves 
they bear, being for most part on the tips of 
the twigs, give a scattered, mist-like appear- 
ance to the under foliage. For the first mo- 
ment, therefore, the forest seems more open 
than an English wood. But try to walk 
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through it, and ten steps undeceives you. 
Around your knees are probably Mamures, 
with creeping stems and fan-shaped leaves, 
something like those of a young cocoa-nut 
palm. You try to brush through them, and 
are caught up instantly by a string or wire 
belonging to some other plant. You look up 
and round, and then you find that the air is 
full of wires—that you are hung up in a net- 
work of fine branches belonging to half a 
dozen different sorts of young trees, and in- 
tertwined with as many different species of 
slender creepers. You thought at your first 
glance among the tree-stems that you were 
looking through open air; you find that you 
are looking through a labyrinth of wire-rig- 
ging, and must use the cutlass right and left 
at every five steps. You push on into a bed 
of strong sedge-like Sclerias, with cutting 
edges to their leaves. It is well for you if 
they are only three, and not six feet high. In 
the midst of them you run against a hori- 
zontal stick, triangular, rounded, smooth, 
green. You take a glance along it right and 
left, and see no end to it either way, but grad- 
ually discover that it is the leaf-stalk of a 
young Cocorite palm. The leaf is five-and- 
twenty feet long, and springs from a huge 
ostrich plume, which is sprawling out of the 
ground and up above your head a few yards 
off. You cut the leaf-stalk through right and 
left, and walk on, to be stopped suddenly (for 
you get so confused by the multitude of ob- 
jects that you never see any thing till you run 
against it) by a gray lichen-covered bar as 
thick as your ankle. You follow it up with 
your eye, and find it entwine itself with three 
or four other bars, and roll over with them in 
great knots, and festoons, and loops twenty 
feet high, and then go up with them into the 
green cloud over your head, and vanish, as if 
a giant had thrown a ship’s cables into the 
tree-tops. One of them, so grand that its 
form strikes even the negro and the Indian, 
is a Liantasse. You see that at once by the 
form of its cable—six or eight inches across 
in one direction, and three or four in another, 
furbelowed all down the middle into regular 
knots, and looking like a chain cable between 
two flexible iron bars. At another of the 
loops, about as thick as your arm, your com- 
panion, if you have a forester with you, will 
spring joyfully. With a few blows of his cut- 
lass he will sever it as high up as he can reach, 
and again below, some three feet down ; and, 
while you are wondering at this seemingly 
wanton destruction, he lifts the bar on high, 
throws his head back, and pours down his 
thirsty throat a pint or more of pure cold 
water. This hidden treasure is, strange as it 
may seem, the ascending sap, or rather the 
ascending pure rain-water which has been 
taken up by the roots, and is:hurrying aloft, 
to be elaborated into sap, and leaf, and flower, 
and fruit, and fresh tissue for the very stem 
up which it originally climbed, and therefore 
it is that the woodman cuts the water-vine 
through first at the top of the piece which he 
wants, and not at the bottom; for so rapid is 
the ascent of the sap, that if he cut the stem 
below, the water would have all fled upward 
before he could cut it off above. 

Soon you will be struck by the variety of 
the vegetation, and will recollect what you 
have often heard, that social plants are rare 
in the tropic forests. Certainly they are rare 
in Trinidad, where the only instances of social 
trees are the Moras (which I have never seen 


erowing wild) and the Moriche Palms. In 
Europe a forest is usually made up of one 
dominant plant—of firs or of pines, of oaks or 
of beeches, of birch or of heather. Here no 
two plants seem alike. There are more spe- 
cies on an acre here than in all the New 
Forest, Savervake, or Sherwood. Stems rough, 
smooth, prickly, round, fluted, stilted, upright, 
sloping, branched, arched, jointed, opposite- 
leaved, alternate-leaved, leafless, or covered 
with leaves of every conceivable pattern, are 
jumbled together, till the eye and brain are 
tired of continually asking “ What next ?”?— 
Kingsley’s West Indies. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 303.) 
Benjamin W. Ladd to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Near Smithfield, 12th mo. 22d, 1837. 

“Beloved Friend,—Thy two letters were 
acceptable to myself, and such as have had 
the opportunity of seeing them, Many of us 
hereaway can feelingly respond to the dis- 
couraging prospects which seem at seasons to 
attend thy mind in regard to our once highly 
favored Society. Never, I believe, has there 
been so great an apostacy as the late one, 
since we have been a people. And never was 
the adversary permitted to make a more bold, 
and I fear a more successful attempt to bring 
the Society and the worthy founders of it into 
discredit, than is now, and of late has been 
made by poor H. Bates. Thou perhaps hast 
seen, or will see his late book of between three 
and four hundred pages, entitled, ‘ Bates’ Ex- 
amination of Quakerism.’ In this work the 
author has put forth his strength and wit to 
render George Fox and other early Friends, 
odious in the eyes of other religious societies ; 
laboring hard to fix upon them, particularly 
dear George Fox, the character of a blasphe- 
mer, an idolater, a heretic, &c.; and worse 
than all, contemning and ridiculing that 
blessed divine principle of light and life in the 
soul, by which early, and indeed all genuine 
Friends profess to be guided. In this parti- 
cular, how awfully is verified that scripture 
declaration, ‘If therefore the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.’ 
Poor Elisha! I never see him but I mourn at 
his awful downfall. He must have been once 
highly enlightened ; but leaning to his own un- 
derstanding, the root of Divine life has dried 
up. For the high and holy One will not give 
his glory to another, nor his praise to graven 
images. 

“J have from my youth firmly believed in 
the sufficiency and certainty of the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit to those who in singleness 
wait for and upon the influence and leadings 
thereof. In this faith I hope to end my pil- 
grimage, however small a measure of this 
blessed principle may be vouchsafed to me. 
And I think I have seen with indubitable 
clearness, and been confirmed more and more 
of late in the sentiment, that in proportion as 
the Lord’s messengers minister in the ability 
which He alone gives, the Truth rises into 
dominion, and the people partake of the bap- 
tising power: whilst that teaching or preach- 
ing which is in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, brings death to the living. My 
spirit is often of late clothed with mourning 
under an apprehension that too many under 
our name, in various parts of the world, are 
seeking to accommodate our doctrines and 
practices to those of other religious denomi- 


nations, rather than maintain with integrit 
the principles and testimonies into which o 
worthy predecessors were led by the inshi 
ings and unfoldings of the light of the glo 
ous gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jes 
Christ. These principles being too pure f 
the acceptance of the high professors, are 
them, like the gospel of old was to the wi 
Greeks, foolishness. But amid all these di 
couragements, I trust there will be those p 
served, who while they weep as between t 
porch and the altar, will be concerned to p 
up their petition, ‘Spare thy people, O Lor 
and give not thine heritage to reproach,’ a 
that the grand adversary with all his devic 
and all his agents, will never be permitt 
utterly to lay us waste as a christian societ 
“ With my own and wife’s love to thee, 
conclude with feelings of christian sympath 

thy attached friend, 
Bensamin W. Lapp.” 


Mildred Ratcliff to Sarah Morris. 

; “4th mo. 3d, 1838. 
“My dear and precious friend Sarah Morr 
—I think I am sure it is not from any abat 
ment of that love which has lived in my hea 
from first acquaintance with thee and thy b 
loved children, that has been the cause of 
long silence! Nay, verily; but from a mul 
tude of other causes, many of which the pe 
of a ready writer would fail to describe. Y 
through all, I can say thou and thine hay 
often been in sweet remembrance, brougl 
near and made dear in the fellowship of ligt 
and life which will endure forever. So the 
I can say thy letters have been as a refresl 
ing brook by the way, when my poor min 
has been ready to faint. O, what a favor t 
receive a few lines from a kindred spirit! wh 
with me, desires above all things the pro 
perity of our Zion, so that not one of he 
stakes may ever be removed. In this matte 
my soul is satisfied that our Society was raise 
by the. power of God, and by the same calle 
upon to be a distinct people, who were not t 
mix with others in their will worship. No 
but by a deep dwelling in the power of a 
endless life, to draw others that they too migh 
become partakers of the same heavenly trez 
sure laid up in bags that wax not old. Bu 
alas! how is it now? How is the swor 
turned backward—the sword of the Divin 
Spirit—and instead of drawing others int 
the right way of the Lord, too many of us a 
a people, are drawn somehow or other by th 
world, the flesh, or the devil, or all combined 
into the by-ways and crooked paths whic! 
lead down to the chambers of death. Ah 
surely for these things, the rightly concerne 
everywhere do mourn! Yea, and must mouri 
the desolations of our Society. To be pex 
mitted to be one of these is a privilege fo 
which we ought to be humbly thankful, an 
through all hold fast the profession of ou 
faith in Him who said, ‘ Blessed are they tha 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ O! iti 
a comfort to feel that in that we can trust 
That the truth changes not: no, not fron 
everlasting to everlasting. And under its in 
fluence the faithful can sometimes, throug! 
and over all, rejoice in the Lord, and joy ir 
the God of their salvation, though thousand: 
fall on the right hand, and ten thousand o1 
the left. It is a blessed truth, ‘The founda 
tion of God standeth sure, having this seal 


the Lord knoweth them that are his,’ May 
we, dear S., be of the number that are seer 


is searching eye to be building upon that 
adation which God through Jesus Christ 
laid for his people to build upon. Here 
| only here we are safe, through every con- 
», both of flesh and spirit; so that even the 
.os of hell cannot prevail against these. 


vay faithful Friends, yea, all from the very | © 


‘> down to this day, have known this in re- 
.ous experience. And though often tossed 
brit a tempest, or with many and sore 
ils both within and without, have been, by 
power of God, enabled to stand firm for 
, law and the testimony, so that notwith- 
jading he who was permitted to afflict 
-ient Job from the crown of his head to the 
‘a of his foot, may also be permitted thus 
deal with the faithful even until now, yet 
wenal high praises are due unto Him who 
‘ows best what is best for his people every- 
vere. This I do believe, and greatly desire 
myself and dear friends, that we may be 
bled to stand firm, holding fast our faith 
shat power which first raised us up to bea 
uple distinct from those who think they 
heard for their much speaking. How 

'3 (much speaking) may do for other pro- 
zors I must leave; but for us Lam deeply 
i sible it will not do. I greatly fear many 
Aer our name, in this day of declension, 
sh they that speak and they that hear, 


we somehow or other through the craft of 


- unwearied enemy, got upon his enchanted 
‘pund. May the Lord by the might of his 
wer please to help us, and turn the battle 
‘ito that straight gate which leadeth unto 
arnal life. I don’t want to say too much, 
it feeling as 1 do, bowed down under the 
arden of affliction for Zion’s sake, it seems 
me I cannot but thus speak when writing 
a dear sister, who I hope can understand 
iz speech in the fellowship of feeling a 


ou not pray for me that my faith fail not! 
or truly I need the help of the faithful in 


,eir approaches to the Divine majesty, being 
med with over much sorrow. 
faving to pass through every day much of 
is, to an extent known only to the Lord. 
od were it not that His power is underneath 


_ Lam overwhel 


i 


yod to me, a poor nothing, all my life long. 


are. 


“Do please to write soon, and let us try to 
wighten the golden chain, in that fellowship 


a the truth that is precious. 
| Mitprep Rarciirr.” 


i (To. be continued.) 


-Unprofita 


} 


9 saved us, by the washing of regeneration 


nd renewing of the Holy Ghost. Mercy, 
is the sum and substance of my hope. 
of God in Christ Jesus|of one, weakens our hands for the mainten- 


mercy, 
Mhe unmerited mercy 


ic 
ey, 


nd of 
‘fering for the blessed cause sake. Wilt 


ad over all, I must long ago have been num- 
sored with the dead. O I do desire to bless 
“is holy Name, for He is good, and has been 


“My love sweetly flows to thee and thine ; 
4so my friends in Philadelphia, as though 
amed. Your Yearly Meeting is near ap- 
soaching! May the Lord be with you, and 
4tablish his dear children in true and living 
with, so that neither men nor devils will be 
lole to hurt you, is often my very soul’s de- 


ble servant, is a language I can 
mequivocally adopt, and, if I sound through 
iho whole earth what is my heartfelt belief, 
5 would be in unison with the apostle’s decla- 
‘ation, Not by works of righteousness which 

e have done, but according to His mercy 


THE FRIEND. 


work of preparation for admittance into eter- 
nal settlement.—M. Dudley. 
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FIFTH MONTH 18, 1872. 


We take the following from the Extracts 
from the Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting: 

“The following minute, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, was fully 
united with, and directed to be printed with 
other extracts from the minutes of this Meet- 
ing, for the use of the subordinate meetings 
and members, viz: 

“In considering the state of our beloved 
Society at this time, much religious exercise 
has prevailed in the Meeting for the best wel- 
fare of its members. Friends were affection- 
ately encouraged to increased diligence in the 
attendance of all our religious meetings, and 
not to be disheartened because they were in 
many cases small—and to be engaged therein 
in reverent silent waiting upon the Lord for 
a renewal of their spiritual strength. As this 
religious exercise of mind is maintained be- 
fore Him who knoweth all our wants, both in 
our public assemblies and in private retire- 
ment, the assuring and comforting language 
will be verified, ‘Draw nigh to God and He 
will draw nigh to you.’ 

“Much concern has been evinced in relation 
to the subjects contained in the third Query. 
Our religious Society has from its rise been 
marked by its peculiarity as to language, 
manner and garb, and we cannot doubt that 
the great Head of the church designed that it 
should be so. 

“The true Christian is called out of the 
spirit of the world, its maxims, its fashions 
and its follies, his faithfulness giving evidence 
that he has chosen a better Master, whom he 
is seeking to follow in that straight and nar- 
row path of self-denial which our Lord and 
Saviour marks out for all who would be His 
disciples. 

« A deep religious concern was manifested 
for the incitement of Friends to increasing 
faithfulness in the maintenance of our testi- 
mony to plainness of speech, behavior and 
apparel, in the renewed belief that the faith- 
ful members of our Society had been from 
generation to generation led to adopt these 
testimonies and practices, under the leading 
and guidance of the Light of Christ, and that 
a caution seemed now to be peculiarly needed, 
to guard our members against a disposition 
to undervalue them, and let them fall to the 
ground. 

“We are sensible of the proneness of the 
human heart to rest in an outside profession 
of religion, and we would not give an undue 
prominence to those of our testimonies which 
render us peculiar in language, dress and man- 
ners, but we believe that they have their 
origin in the same scriptural and spiritual 
views of vital christianity from which our 
doctrines spring; that their consistent main- 
tenance has had an important influence in 
keeping us together as a people, and in pro- 
moting the spread of our principles in the 
world at large. The three are closely con- 
nected with each other, and the abandonment 


’ 


for the remission of sins, and perfecting the|ance of the others. We would therefore affec- 


tionately impress upon our beloved fellow 
members, the faithful support of them all, as 
parts of that consistent system of faith and 
practice which the great Head of the church 
has laid upon us, seeking to Him for grace 
and strength to bear them in singleness of 
heart for His name and Truth’s sake. Parents 
and others, who have the care of children, 
having come under the yoke of Christ them- 
selves, will find it their religious duty to keep 
them to plainness of dress and simplicity of 
manners; accustoming them to the regular 
attendance of all our religious meetings, in- 
structing them in the truths recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures, and watching for suitable 
opportunities to turn their attention to the 
still small voice of their Saviour, and the ne- 
cessity of obeying its monitions, in order to 
experience a change of heart, and inculcating 
the duty of their endeavoring to draw near 
with loving hearts to their Father in heaven. 

“ Our Meeting has been affected to find by 
the answers to the 6th Query, that some in 
membership with us have so far forsaken our 
principles, and disregarded a wholesome rule 
of our Discipline, as to give countenance and 
encouragement to a hireling ministry; and 
we counsel that labor in the restoring love of 
the gospel be extended to convince such of 
their error, and to bring them into unity of 
faith and practice with us. 

« A lively concern has also been felt at this 
time in view of the present condition of our 
beloved Society, that Friends may earnestly 
seek to be preserved as a people in the faith- 
ful upholding and maintenance of the doc- 
trines and testimonies of Truth, which have 
been committed to us to bear before the 
world; that our own place and allotment in 
the universal church of Christ may be dili- 
gently and faithfully kept; that the gracious 
design of the blessed Head of the church in 
raising us up and committing to our keeping 
this precious trust, may not by any device or 
stratagem of the enemy be marred or wholly 
frustrated; that entering by the right door 
into the sheepfold, and coming under the gov- 
ernment of the one Spirit, we may know more 
and more of a being baptized into one united 
body, and all made to drink into this one 
spirit. ; 

“Words of caution were expressed amongst 
us by concerned brethren, designed to guard 
against the reception of any views, the ten- 
dency of which might be to lower in any de- 
gree our testimony in regard to ministry and 
prayer and true spiritual worship ; fervently 
desiring at the same time to cherish and ten- 
derly to sympathise with the least babe in 
Christ whose appearances in the line of the 
ministry or other religious service, give evi- 
dence of their having entered into the work 
in the right way. We crave the preservation 
of all, both older and younger, upon the alone 
sure foundation, for truly deep watchfulness 
unto prayer is needful for both young and old. 

“Valuable counsel was offered to those who 
might be called upon to treat with any who 
had deviated from the path of right; that it 
might always be done in the spirit of the gos- 
pel of Christ, which is indeed a spirit of restor- 
ing love, and that in all our intercourse with 
such we should seek to create and to leave 
upon their minds the conviction of true re- 
ligious concern for their best welfare, and not 
the mere administration of the letter of the 
discipline, 
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“Tn our being together at this our annual 
assembly, there has been, amidst much suffer- 
ing, the evidence of a deep travail of spirit for 
the welfare of the church, in which it is com- 
fortingly believed an increasing number, both 
of older and beloved younger Friends have 
been prepared and are preparing to partici- 
pate. May the hands of these be strength- 
ened, and their faith renewed and confirmed 
by the everlasting Shepherd. And how ani- 
mating is the language of our Holy Redeemer 
to those who may be thus introduced into bap- 
tism and suffering on the behalf of Christ 
and His cause, and who continue faithful to 
the end. ‘Ye are they who have continued 
with me in my temptations: and I appoint 
unto you a kingdom even as my Father also 
hath appointed unto me.’” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForeriIG¢N.—In the House of Commons on the 13th 
inst., Prime Minister Gladstone made his promised ex- 
planation of the negotiations regarding the indirect 
claims of the United States, and the position taken by 
the British government. It was on the 10th of January, 
he said, that it first became known to him that such 
claims had been presented at Geneva. On the 3d of 
February the English government protested that in- 
direct claims were not within the scope of the Treaty, 
nor within the intention of either party to it. The 
U.S. Secretary of State replied that he thought the 
Geneva Board ought to decide the entire question. 
Since then many communications by telegraph have 
passed between the two governments, and quite recently 
one of considerable length expressing the views of the 
British Minister, was sent to Minister Schenck, and by 
him telegraphed to Washington. On the 11th inst. the 
U.S. Minister informed Earl Granville that the Presi- 
dent had accepted and the Senate entertained that draft. 
Gladstone thought this fact was almost equivalent to 
ratification, and he asked further forbearance of the 
House now that the question was approaching a satis- 
factory issue, 

Disraeli followed, with thanks to the Premier for his 
statement. We should not seek to embarrass the goy- 
ernment. Whatever differences existed on other sub- 
jects, all parties united in a desire for a peaceful and 
honorable settlement. 

The Great Western Telegraph Company, which in- 
tends laying the cable from New York to England, by 
way of Bermuda, have paid the contractors who are 
making the cable, the first instalment of £100,000. 

The Scotch Education bill has been discussed in the 
House of Commons. A resolution providing that the 
Scriptures shall form a part of the instruction in the 
schools was carried against the government by a vote of 
216 to 209. 

London, 5th mo. 13th—Consols, 93. 
1862, 914; 1867, 93; ten-forties, 89. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10} 
1lalli}d. California white wheat, 12s. 9d. a 18s.; red 
western spring wheat, 11s. 8d. a 11s. 10d. per 100 Ibs. 

The French Commission on Capitulations declares 
that it finds itself incompetent to adjudicate on the 
question of the capitulation of Paris. The Commission 
thinks, however, that the great responsibility for the 
surrender of the city rests upon Jules Favre, and ex- 
culpates Generals Trochu and Vinoy from all blame in 
the matter. 

Gambetta, replying to an address from a deputation 
of Alsatians, said France must not speak of revenge. 
He advised them to adopt patience and tenacity as their 
watchword for the future; true to the policy of which 
these are the key notes, France would obtain satisfac- 
tion without resorting to the sword. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has resolved to re- 
build the Hotel de Ville, which was destroyed by the 
Communists. The new structure will cost 6,750,000 
francs. 

Marshal Bazine has surrendered himself, to stand 
trial by court-martial. : 

Madrid dispatches announce that Carlists in large 
numbers are surrendering to the loyal forces, and that 
the insurrection is over. Dispatches from the frontier 
towns of Navarre report that the remnants of the Carlist 
bands are flying from Spain into France. 

The Spanish annual budget has been published. The 


U.S. sixes, 


a 10§d.; Orleans, 


expenditures for the past fiscal year were 662,000,000 
pesetas. Receipts 548,000,000. The budget proposes a 
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tax of ten per cent. on railway fares. Legacies are also 
taxed, and the tax on landed property is increased ten 
per cent. 

A Berlin dispatch says that the new fortifications of 
Strasburg are to cost £7,000,000. 

Prince Bismarck is again indisposed, and his physi- 
cians insist On absolute rest, or the consequences may 
be serious. He has therefore retired to his estate, in- 
tending to abstain from active participation in public 
affairs for several months. 

The Pope declines to receive Prince Hohenlohe as 
ambassador from Germany. This is regarded as eyi- 
dence of the Pope’s want of appreciation of the Ger- 
mans, their friendliness and disposition to conciliate. 

A telegram from Bombay brings intelligence of most 
disastrous floods in the southern part of British India. 
The town of Vellore, in the Presidency*of Madras, has 
suffered terribly, and many of the inhabitants have been 
drowned. The number of lives lost is given at one 
thousand. I fteen thousand inhabitants of the town 
have lost everything they possessed. the water haying 
washed away their houses, and left them in a perfectly 
destitute condition. 

Dispatches from the City of Mexico say that less an- 
archy now prevails in the central, western and southern 
States of the Republic. It appears that the present 
revolutionary moyements are for the purpose of gaining 
ascendency in localities for the plunder and seizure of 
the revenue. é 

An election was held in Switzerland on the 12th inst. 
to ratify the revised constitution, which abolishes capi- 
tal punishment and imprisonment for debt, and ex- 
cludes Jesuits from Swiss territory. The popular vote 
was 239,140 yeas, 223,023 nays; but as thirteen out of 
twenty-two cantons voted against the new constitution, 
it fails of ratification, a majority of the cantons being 
required. The Catholic cantons all voted against it. 

A Paris dispatch of the 13th says: Reports have been 
received from Carlist sources that the insurgents have 
occupied Bilboa. Don Carlos entered Biscay and the 
Carlists are masters of three Basque provinces. The 
Spanish government has asked the Cortes for power to 
raise 40,000 troops. 

Unirep Srarrs.—After protracted discussion of the 
Amnesty and Ciyil Rights bills, the United States 
Senate finally took action upon them as follows: The 
motion to substitute Sumner’s Civil Rights bill for the 
House Amnesty bill was rejected by one vote. Sumner 
then moved his Civil Rights bill as an amendment, 
and it was carried by the casting vote of the Vice Pre- 
sident. Amendments were then adopted including all 
the members of Congress who aided the rebellion, as 
well as those who had taken part in the Ku-klux out- 
rages, and the bill was then defeated for want of a two- 
thirds vote, the yeas being 32, the nays 22. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week, numbered 
407. There were 50 deaths of small pox, 60 of con- 
sumption, and 23 inflammation of the lungs. 

The report of the Congressional Committee to inves- 
tigate Senator Sumner’s charges against the government 
for the sale of arms, is a complete vindication of the 
administration. The Committee assert that after a 
patient examination of all the facts, they have not found 
any thing reflecting upon the administration, and noth- 
ing impeaching the conduct of those employed in the 
sales, or calculated to give offence to foreign powers. A 
minority report by one of the Committee asserts that 
the law in reference to the sale of arms was clearly vio- 
lated, but he does not think that the Secretary of War 
was to blame, whose order was a wise and judicious one, 
and that those who failed to carry it out are censurable. 
No sordid or corrupt motive can be imputed to any of 
the government officials. 

A bill reported by the Judiciary Committee in the 
House of Representatives, removing political disabili- 
ties from all persons who aided the. late rebellion, ex- 
cept Senators and Representatives in the 36th and 37th 
Congress, officers in the judicial, military and naval 
service of the United States, and heads of departments 
and foreign ministers of the United States, has passed 
by the requisite two-thirds vote. Another bill remoy- 
ing political disabilities from about 25,000 persons by 
name was also passed. 

On the 13th, President Grant sent a confidential 
message to the U. S. Senate, in relation to the Alabama 
dispute, together with the recent correspondence be- 
tween the two governments. The President, it is stated, 
wishes the advice of the Senate in regard to a proposed 
new article to the treaty, withdrawing the claims for 


consequential damages, with the provision in substance, 
that whenever England or the United States shall be at 
war, and the other a neutral, the belligerent will make 
no complaints for any indirect, remote or consequential 
injuries or losses from a failure to observe neutral 


duties. The message and documents were referred 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Last week a most destructive fire occurred at Some 
set, Penna., by which more than half the town was la 
in ashes; estimated loss $1,000,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 13th inst. New York.—American gold, 11 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116}; ditto, 1868, 116}; ditto, 10-4 
5 per cents, 1108. Superfine flour, $7.15 a $7.76; fin! 
brands, $8 a $12.25. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.7 
red western, $2.05 a $2.09; red State, $2.10. Oats, 4 
a 60 cts. Rye, $1.05. Western mixed corn, 77 a 78 cts 
western white, 85 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings ed 
ton, 233 a 24} cts. for uplands and New Orlea 
Superfine flour, $6 a $6.50; finer brands, $6.75 a $ 
No. 2 spring wheat, $1.92; Pennsylvania and weste 
red, $2.18 a $2.25; white, $2.20 a $2.27. Yellow cor 
73 cts.; white, 75 cts. Oats, 54a 60 cts. About 180 
beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard, extra at 7 
a 8 cts.; fair to good 63 a 7 cts., and common 5 a 6 et 
per lb. gross. Clipped sheep sold at 5a 7 cts. per 1 
gross, and wooled at 7 a8 cts. per lb. Corn fed hog 
$6.75 a $7 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore——Western r4 
wheat, $2.30; southern, $2.25. White corn, 82 cts 
yellow, 73 cts. Oats, 54 a 55 ets. Chicago—No. 
spring wheat, $1.60. No. 2 mixed corn, 47 cts. No. 
oats, 38} cts. Rye, 91a93 cts. No. 2 barley, 70 a 
cts. St. Louis—Family flour, $9.20 a $10. No. 
spring wheat, $1.60; No. 2 winter red, $2.20. Mixe 
corn, 39a 40 cts. Lard, 8} cts. Buffalo—No. 2 Chicag 
spring wheat, $1.70; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.75. No. 
corn, 58 a 59 cts. Oats, 453 a 47 cts. Timothy see 
$2.75 a $3. Clover, $6. Lard, 9} cts. Cincinnati. 
Family flour, $9.30 a $9.50. Red wheat, $2.05 a $2.1 
Corn, 51 a 55 cts. Rye, $1.06 a $1.08. Oats, 48 a 4 
cts. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committ 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Third-day, 5 
mo. 28th, 1872, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

RIcHARD CADBURY, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 1872. 


WANTED. 

A Friend as Principal of the School under care 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school is 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances f( 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is libera 

Apply to 

Alfred Cope, Germantown. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Jane E. Mason, No. 15 S. 7th St., Philada 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. — 


Wanted, a teacher in the classical department of t 
Friends’ Select Schools, upon the opening of the Fal 
term in the 9th month next. : 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Edward.Maris, M. D., 127 South Fifth St, 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort 
ington, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may k 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Marriep, on the 24th of Fourth month, 1872, a 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Hopewell, Iowa, CHARLE 
H., son of Benjamin and Mary Ann Clendennon, (th: 
latter deceased) to Ruru §., daughter of Thomas € 
and Lydia Ann Battey (the latter deceased.) 


Diep, on the 5th of Twelfth mo. 1871, in the 75t 
year of her age, Lypra, wife of Isaac Lippincott, 
member and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. . 
She was enabled to bear a long suffering illness wit 
patience and resignation, and we trust her end wa 
peace. 


, at the residence of her sister, Orpha Earl, o 

the 24th of Third month, 1872, Exiza Tuurston, i 
the 78th year of her age, a member of Hopewell Pay 

oe and Springville Monthly Meeting of Friend 
owa. ; P 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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